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EXT MONTH, September, always brings us Labor Day on the first 
Monday and many unions throughout the country will be able this 
year to celebrate it very much better than for the past three years because 
many workers have returned to their jobs and we hope many more are on 
their way back to gainful employment. We have reason to rejoice on this 
Labor Day, and may we rejoice for many more years to come, that we 
have a real Labor Movement in our country and in Canada, for the 
American Federation of Labor, with all its ups and downs, is still a great 
institution, growing bigger, better and busier year in and year out. 


ee oe Si, 4 


OR a few days during the months of May and June bank robbers and 

gangsters were off the front page of the newspapers of our country 
and those who are willing to work for an honest living were given the 
space because they had the courage to go on strike and fight for an honest 
chance to work at a decent wage in order that their families and them- 
selves might live as American citizens should. In some cities state troops 
were called out and in other cities they threatened to do so, all because 
some employers want all today on the way out of the depression the 
same as they did in the days when the country was prosperous and there 
was not any depression. It is not any wonder that men who for years 
had been denied the right to organize should rise up and show their 
temper as they did in some localities. There is always a turn in the 
road for wrongdoers who fight their fellowmen. 


» Se abe 


T LAST Congress has adjourned and the members have returned home 
to start campaigning for re-election. It was some session and one 
that will be remembered for many years to come, as plenty of good new 
laws were placed on the statute books, although some very good ones were 
left over until the next session. President Roosevelt had control all the 
way through except on the Soldiers’ Relief Bill, which was carried over 
his veto. Remember when you go to the polls on election day in November 
to vote against those who voted against the Labor bills—and you will 
find some in all states. Just remember your friends and pass up the 
others, because they really are our enemies. 


ee 


HERE are still a few International Unions in the American Federa- 

tion of Labor that feel they cannot live except they take teamsters 
and chauffeurs into membership in their locals. Time will catch up with 
them some day and they will have neither inside or outside workers in 
their unions. It seems the organizer who gets a commission on each new 
member he brings in will take in any man, no matter whether or not he 
rightfully belongs in that organization, so that he may get his commis- 
sion. Our International accepts as members only such workers as come 
under our jurisdiction. Any others who may slip in will be given with- 
drawal cards just as soon as word reaches our office. 
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President's Four-Point Plan 


Washington.—President Roosevelt 
is expected to place before the next 
session of Congress a four-point social 
welfare program likely to have far- 
reaching effect on the people of the 
America of the future, according to 
Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Relief Ad- 
ministrator. 

Decentralization of industry, with a 
general spread of manufacturing to 
all communities, appears to be the 
basis of the plan, in which officials of 
the Administration are reported to be 
in accord. 

According to Mr. Hopkins, the 
four points might be enumerated as 
follows: 

1. Enactment of unemployment 
insurance legislation. 

2. Payment of benefits and pen- 
sions to the aged and those physically 
unable to work. 

3. Continuation and a readjust- 
ment of public works construction to 
meet the needs of the people. 

4. Decentralization of industry. 

The fourth point in the program— 
redistribution of industry—is believed 
by Mr. Hopkins to be an economic 
consequence as revealed by the gen- 
eral trend of business, but could be 
speeded up to some extent by a “little 
encouragement” by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The legislaion to carry out the pro- 
gram is expected to be offered at the 
outset of the next session of Congress, 
the first step being that of establish- 
ing a system of unemployment insur- 
ance to be contributed to by industry 
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and labor. Continuance of public 
works construction on a permanent 
basis, but made flexible enough to 
meet changing conditions, would then 
follow. 

He said that public works construc- 
tions programs “will be here for a 
long time” and must be continued 
whether financed by the Federal or 
State governments. te 

“But,” he added, “public works 
must be integrated with the needs of 
the people. I can see a plan that will 
meet the requirements of a million 
people at one time and two million at 
another time.” 

Mr. Hopkins said that a plan of un- 
employment insurance would have to 
be enacted to carry out the program 
and added that the chances are 20 to 
1 that it would be put into legislation. 
Under the insurance plan, he said, 
outright pensions will have to be paid 
to those who are physically unable to 
work. 

Unemployment insurance legisla- 
tion has been under consideration in 
Congress for the past several years 
and although the Lewis bill of the last 
session which would permit employers 
to deduct from their taxes amounts 
contributed pursuant to unemploy- 
ment insurance laws had the support 
of President Roosevelt, the measure 
was lost in the legislative jam at the 
close of the session.—News Letter. 





Prison-Made Goods Reported 
Sold 


New York.—Extensive sale of 
prison-made goods, in violation of the 
law, it is claimed here, is keeping 
many free people out of jobs. 

According to the information placed 
in the hands of the Attorney-General 
and the Merchants’ Association, large 
quantities of cotton cloth manufac- 
tured in a Southern state prison are 
sent to factories in other states and 
there manufactured into work shirts 
which the member declares are, in 


turn, shipped to wholesalers and re- 
tailers in the State of New York for 
distribution. 

The sale of prison-made goods in 
New York State is in direct contra- 
vention of Section 69 of the general 
business law. This law, which prior 
to last May had merely forbidden the 
sale of goods manufactured “wholly 
or in part by convicts or prisoners,” 
was amended by the last session of the 
Legislature, making violation of its 
provisions a misdemeanor punishable 
by fine or imprisonment. 

The sale of products made in the 
state prisons has been the subject of 
controversy in several states. The law 
against such sale became fully effec- 
tive last January with the adoption of 
the Hawes-Cooper Act by Congress, 
which permitted a state to determine 
definitely the manner in which prison- 
made products may be marketed or 
not be marketed within its own 
borders. 





10,267,000 Idle in May 


Washington.—Although 10,267,000 
were in the unemployed army during 
May, with 3,850,000 families on re- 
lief rolls, the business men of Amer- 
ica continue their foolish practice of 
locking their plants and thus reduc- 
ing to zero the purchasing ability of 
the jobless workers, declared William 
Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, in his current 
statement on unemployment. 

For the nation as a whole the Fed- 
eration’s estimate shows that nearly 
300,000 returned to work in May, 
with trade union reports indicating 
gains in employment during May and 
the first part of June. 

Mr. Green stressed the fact busi- 
ness men generally persist in their 
backward policy of locking the mil- 
lions of jobless out of opportunities 
for employment, thus throwing on 
the Government all the work of relief. 

“Men and women are still going 
back to work, although gains are not 
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so rapid now as they were in the 
early spring,” Mr. Green said. “Our 
unemployment figures for the coun- 
try as a whole show that nearly 
300,000 went back to work in May, 
and trade union reports for the first 
part of June show employment still 
gaining. Trade union weighted fig- 
ures show 20.7 per cent of the mem- 
bership unemployed in April, 20 per 
cent in May (revised) and 19.7 per 
cent in the first part of June (pre- 
liminary). 

“Gradually workers are regaining 
the winter employment losses. Unem- 
ployment in industry is not yet back 
to the September, 1933, level, for 
10,267,000 were out of work in May, 
compared to 10,108,000 last Sep- 
tember. 

“Employment in building is begin- 
ning to increase, although gains are 
small; nearly 150,000 went back to 
work in April and May, but more 
than 1,400,000 are still without work. 
Small gains in May were quite gen- 
eral throughout industry: In fac- 
tories, nearly 10,000 went back to 
work; farms, 42,000; mines, nearly 
40,000; wholesale and retail trade, 
28,000; roads, nearly 30,000; rail- 
roads, 45,000. 

“For the 10,267,000 still without 
work in industry, the Government is 
increasing its emergency work pro- 
gram. More than 115,000 were added 
to PWA pay rolls in May, and the 
number on the work program of the 
relief administration has risen from 
550,000 at the beginning of April to 
more than 900,000 at the end of May 
and 976,000 in mid-June; conserva- 
tion camps have enrolled 16,000 more. 
In these three services more than 
1,660,000 were employed in May, re- 
ducing those entirely without work 
to 8,600,000. The Government emer- 
gency pay roll in these services is 
over $80,000,000 a month. 

“Need is greater among the mil- 
lions unemployed than it was at this 
time last year. In April, 1933, 4,475,- 
000 families were on relief rolls; in 
April this year the figure was ap- 


proximately 3,850,000, with about 
750,000 on the ERA work program, 
or a total of 4,000,000. 

“Federal payments for relief were 
$73,000,000 last April, compared to 
$150,000,000 for relief and ERA 
work program this year. The in- 
creased cost is due to greater need 
and to the improvement in relief 
payments. 

“The fact that more than 10,000,- 
000 are still without work in indus- 
try is a basic reason for our tardy 
business recovery. This problem de- 
serves first attention from industrial- 
ists; it is not receiving the attention 
needed. Business men in general are 
taking no responsibility for these mil- 
lions, making no general effort to get 
them back to work. The Government 
alone is caring for them through 
emergency relief—this provides only 
a meager living for one-sixth of 
them.” 

Tables accompanying Mr. Green’s 
statement showed the tremendous 
increase in the jobless army from 
January, 1930, to May, 1934. 

The tables revealed that from 
3,216,000 unemployed in January, 
1930, the number has risen to 10,- 
267,000 in May, 1934. 

In June, 1930, the figure was 3,- 
250,000; 6,841,000 in June, 1931; 
11,853,000 in June, 1932; 12,204,000 
in June, 1933, and 10,769,000 in De- 
cember, 1933. 

The figures for 1934 follow: 


ID sccitstitsdamiestiiniinanes 11,755,000 
PII -<icccsusticcssdtoncnitesiiicen 11,443,000 
EL deiiictnncnemianiaaitinnadaings 10,849,000 
PIED nsssitsiniecsnintinphbctlaiieaaine 10,551,000 
SON shin iscnsca tei shatleliindneiaia chicas 10,267,000 
June (preliminary) ........ 10,267,000 





Wisdom 


Let him who expects one class of 
society to prosper in the highest de- 
gree, while the other is in distress, 
try whether one side of his face can 
smile while the other is pinched.— 
Fuller. 
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An Unwarranted Attack 


The determination of certain big 
business ballyhooers opposed to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Recovery Program 
to falsify the facts regarding the en- 
forcement of the labor section of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act is 
well illustrated in an editorial by B. C. 
Forbes in Forbes’s Magazine, of 
which he is the publisher, attacking 
the National Labor Board for its 
recent decision ordering the Fifth 
Avenue Coach Company of New York 
City to obey the Act and cease intimi- 
dating their employes with the object 
of preventing them from exercising 
their rights under it. 

As the basis for his attack Mr. 
Forbes alleges that the coach company 
recently discharged certain employes 
on the ground that “their work was 
unsatisfactory,” and “that they were 
inefficient.” He adds that “outside 
labor agitators” claimed these “‘ineffi- 
cient” men had been dropped because 
of their desire to bring an “outside 
union” into the company’s affairs and 
implies that the Labor Board used the 
weight of its authority to put the 
alleged “inefficient” men back on the 
job. 

Mr. Forbes displays a profound ig- 
norance of the facts of this case which 
even a casual examination of the rec- 
ord reveals. 

In its decision the National Labor 
Board declared: 

“The facts presented at the hear- 
ings show that in August the company 
began an active campaign to prevent 
union organization by the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Rail- 
way Workers and Motor Coach Em- 
ployes, Local 994, the complainant 
union in this case. 

“Between August 11 and the begin- 
ning of November nineteen active 
union members, including all the offi- 
cers of the union, were discharged. 

“The Regional Labor Board’s find- 
ing that these nineteen employes were 
discharged because of their union ac- 


tivity is amply supported by the evi- 
dence.” 

Later, in their determination to pre- 
vent organization of their employes in 
a bona fide union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, offi- 
cials of the company were placed at 
the door of the hall where union meet- 
ings were held and union men were 
shadowed by company detectives. 

In March when the New York Re- 
gional Labor Board held an election 
for collective bargaining representa- 
tives, a foreman warned employes that 
they “had better keep away” from the 
polling places and on the day of the 
election, according to the board, 
“higher company officials stationed 
themselves in parked cars near such 
polling places in such a manner that 
employes coming to vote would see 
them on watch.” 

Of course this.terrorism resulted in 
the election being a farce, only twelve 
employes out of one thousand eligible 
to vote actually casting ballots. Act- 
ing upon this evidence covering facts 
extending over a number of months, 
the National Labor Board said: 

“The company by its conduct has 
restrained the employes from exercis- 
ing their rights to organize and choose 
representatives for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining. It has by its ac- 
tions nullified the right granted to its 
employes by the National Industrial 
Recovery Act.” 

The Board, therefore, issued a rul- 
ing that the company reinstate the 
employes which the evidence showed 
had been discharged for their union 
activity and cease “annoying, watch- 
ing, and intimidating” them with the 
object of hindering the exercise of 
their rights under the Recovery Act, 
ordered an election of collective bar- 
gaining representatives held under the 
supervision of the New York Regional 
Labor Board, and declared that the 
company should bargain collectively 
with the representatives so chosen. 
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In condemning this essentially just 
and equitable ruling of the National 
Labor Board to compel the Fifth Ave- 
nue Coach Company to recognize the 
workers’ rights under the labor sec- 
tion of the National Recovery Act, 
Mr. Forbes waves both of his editorial 
hands high over his head and shouts: 

“Is America threatened with the 
spawning of a colossal political bu- 
reaucracy bent upon destroying the 
methods, the system, the practices 
which have enabled American indus- 
try and business to reach world lead- 
ership? * * * Do the majority of 
American citizens favor surrendering 
their inherited and heretofore cher- 
ished rights, freedom, liberty, to dic- 
tatorial bureaucrats?” 

All of which vociferous exhibition 
of mental inebriety is caused by the 
determination of the National Labor 
Board that the officials of a coach com- 
pany in the city of New York shall 
observe the statute law which pre- 
scribes that employes shall have the 
right, without interference, coercion, 
or intimidation by employers, to or- 
ganize in bona fide labor unions and 
freely choose their representatives for 
collective bargaining! 

As an opponent of the labor section 
of the National Recovery Act Mr. 
Forbes is, of course, free to attack the 
National Labor Board, which enforces 
it by authority of the President of the 
United States. But it is axiomatic that 
he should base his attacks on the eas- 
ily ascertained facts, which he evi- 
dently did not do in his screed against 
the board for its decision in the coach 
company case.—News Letter. 





The Receivership Racket 


The American people—one hopes— 
are learning that the receivership 
racket is one of the most dangerous 
and expensive things in the United 
States; and that the only way to end 
it is to impeach and drive from office 
the Federal judges who permit and 
take part in it. 


An investigating committee of the 
House, headed by Congressman Tom 
McKeown of Oklahoma, recently 
brought back a sickening report on re- 
ceivership cases in the Federal courts 
of Chicago. A committee of the Sen- 
ate, with Senator Henry F. Ashurst 
of Arizona for chairman, found con- 
ditions just as bad in Los Angeles. 
But last week the same Senate com- 
mittee, sitting in New York, uncovered 
a receivership scandal perhaps a little 
more brazen than those which have 
gone before. 

The Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company of New York, better known 
as the I. R. T., is the key company of 
the $500,000,000 subway and elevated 
system of New York. It was thrown 
into bankruptcy two years ago on a 
debt of $27,000; although at that very 
time it had $6,000,000 in cash on hand. 
The deal was arranged by insiders of 
the I. R. T., and they have so testified 
before the Senate committee. It was 
brought before a Federal judge, 
Martin L. Manton, who has been con- 
demned by the U. 8. Supreme Court. 

One comparatively small circum- 
stance marks this receivership as a 
fraud more clearly than many larger 
things. 

The $27,000 bill which threw the 
I. R. T. into receivership was owed to 
the American Brake Shoe Company 
of Delaware. The lawyers who took 
the case have charged the Brake Shoe 
concern $50,000 for their services, and 
actually have received $25,000 of 
that sum—though they have not col- 
lected a nickel of the original debt! 

That item puts the fakery of this 
receivership beyond any doubt or 
question. Senator Ashurst sprang up 
and shouted “What!” in amazement, 
as if he could not believe his ears. 
Small wonder. Men who seriously set 
out to collect a debt of $27,000 do not 
engage to pay lawyers $50,000 for the 
job, nor do they pay half that sum 
before a penny has been collected. 

Incidentally, lawyers’ fees paid in 
this receivership already run above 
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$300,000, and “till there’s more to 
follow.” 

The I. R. T. receivership clearly 
belongs in the class with the St. Paul, 
and with the other deviltries un- 
covered in Chicago and California. 

The next Congress will not do its 
full duty unless it takes the official 
heads of Federal judges whp work the 
receivership racket and among the 
first to be decapitated should be Judge 
James H. Wilkerson of Chicago.— 
Labor. 





Labor and the Law 


The inexcusable delays in securing 
the rights of labor by the medium of 
statute law—which in the last analy- 
sis means the medium of courts and 
judges—is once more emphasized in 
the refusal of Federal Judge John P. 
Nields of the United States District 
Court in Wilmington, Delaware, to 
issue the injunction petitioned for by 
the Government to restrain the Weir- 
ton Steel Company from violating the 
labor section of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act regarding the elec- 
tion of collective bargaining represen- 
tatives by the employes of the com- 
pany. 

The Weirton case is a simple one. 
The Recovery Act prescribes that 
every code of fair competition estab- 
lished under it shall contain the guar- 
antee that employes shall have the 
right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively through representatives of 
their own choosing, and “shall be free 
from the interference, restraint, or co- 
ercion of employers of labor, or their 
agents, in the designation of such rep- 
resentatives.” This guarantee is in- 
cluded in the code for the iron and 
steel industry, to which the Weirton 
Steel Company is a party. 

Officers of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers 
charged that company officials were 
interfering with the election of repre- 
sentatives, The National Labor Board 
sustained the charge and ordered an 


election held under the auspices of the 
Board. Company officials interfered 
with this proposed election to such an 
exent that it was not held. The board 
thereupon turned the matter over to 
the Department of Justice for appro- 
priate action. 

After a long delay the Justice De- 
partment petitioned Judge Nields to 
issue a temporary injunction restrain- 
ing the company from interfering 
with the election of collective bargain- 
ing representatives guaranteed by the 
Recovery Act. Counsel for the Gov- 
ernment and the company argued the 
case for a week before Judge Nields in 
March. Now comes Judge Nield’s de- 
cision denying the injunction. He de- 
clares that the Norris-LaGuardia anti- 
injunction law prohibits a Federal 
judge from issuing an injunction in a 
labor dispute without a hearing of 
witnesses in open court, that the Weir- 
ton case is a labor dispute, and that he 
is therefore prohibited by the anti- 
injunction law from issuing the in- 
junction. This means that there will 
have to be a new hearing or trial be- 
fore Judge Nields, with witnesses for 
the Government and the steel com- 
pany present to give their testimony 
in person and submit to cross-exami- 
nation. 

Inasmuch as the District Court’s 
docket is crowded and the vacation 
season for judges will soon be at hand, 
it will probably be September or Oc- 
tober before the case is retried. The 
side which suffers an adverse decision 
will appeal to the United States Su- 
preme Court, which normally means 
additional months of delay. Compe- 
tent lawyers familiar with similar 
cases predict that it will be a year and 
a half from the time the Weirton Steel 
Company committed the alleged vio- 
lation before the Supreme Court de- 
cides the controversy. In the mean- 
time, subversive employers through- 
out the United States are using this 
contested case as justification for 
wholesale flouting of Section 7-A, 
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which friends of labor believed would 
be a charter of liberty for working 
men and women. 

There is just one adequate answer 
to inexcusable delays of this sort in 
determining labor’s rights by statute 
laws and court decisions. That an- 
swer is, the development of effective 
trade unions in every industry thor- 
oughly equipped with a knowledge of 
the economic rights of working men 
and women and strong enough to en- 
force those rights by the mobilization 
of labor’s economic power without 
waiting for legislative enactments or 
court decrees. 





Burns’s Sophistry 


A fair sample of the deceptive state- 
ments resorted to by public utility offi- 
cials in the attempt to justify policies 
which are unquestionably against the 
general welfare is the one made by 
Robert Burns, counsel of Cities Serv- 
ice Company, in reply to the testimony 
by A. E. Lundvall, investigator for the 
Federal Trade Commission, that 
through the purchase in 1929 of one 
million shares of Cities Service stock 
at one dollar per share Henry L. Do- 
herty, president of the company, in- 
creased his voting strength from 3 
per cent to 29.6 per cent, which en- 
abled him to control the company ow- 
ing to the widespread distribution of 
the rest of the capital stock. The sale 
of the big block of stock was author- 
ized by the board of directors, of which 
Mr. Doherty was a member. 

In his reply to Mr. Lundvall’s reve- 
lation Mr. Burns stated that at the 
annual meeting of the stockholders, 
held shortly after the directors sanc- 
tioned the sale, “the vote was 1,713,- 
189.6 to 715.2” in favor of the deal. 
This statement was intended to show 
that an overwhelming majority of the 
stockholders approved the transac- 
tion. 

The fact is, the stockholders never 
voted on the sale of the stock. Indeed, 
the officers of the company did not 


give them an opportunity to vote, but 
simply accorded them the general and 
valueless right to confer on the officers 
the blanket authority to vote the stock 
in favor of any policy, good, bad, or 
indifferent, which pleased the officers. 

Here is the way the scheme was 
worked. In sending out notices of the 
annual meeting the officers, including 
Mr. Doherty, followed the usual prac- 
tice of requesting stockholders to sign 
proxies authorizing a proxy commit- 
tee, selected by the officers, to vote 
each stockholder’s stock. When the 
annual meeting convened, besides the 
directors and officers of the company, 
there were few stockholders present. 
So that—and this is the usual prac- 
tice at so-called “annual meetings of 
stockholders”—the directors and offi- 
cers, including Mr. Doherty, their 
pockets filled with proxies of absent 
stockholders, voted overwhelming ap- 
proval of all of their own official acts, 
including the sale of one million shares 
of stock to Mr. Doherty, the vote be- 
ing, as Mr. Burns stated, 1,713,189.6 
shares in favor of the deal to 715.2 
shares against it. 

This action by Mr. Doherty and his 
official associates—this scheme of se- 
curing blanket proxies from thou- 
sands of stockholders to vote their 
stock at the annual meeting and then 
using that authority to approve the 
officials’ own proposal to sell the stock 
to Mr. Doherty—is blazoned to the 
world by Mr. Burns as indorsement by 
the stockholders of the questionable 
transaction. 

It would be decidedly interesting if 
Mr. Burns would consult the minutes 
of the annual meeting and inform the 
public just how many stockholders in 
addition to the officers and directors 
were present, how many were absent, 
how many shares the officers and di- 
rectors who were present owned and 
voted, and how many shares the offi- 
cers and directors voted by proxy. 

It is time to call a halt on this palp- 
ably sophistical practice of corpora- 
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tion officials loading themselves with 
hundreds of thousands of proxies to 
vote the stock of absent stockholders 
and then heralding their action in vot- 
ing the proxies to approve their own 
anti-social stunts as the approval of 
their acts by the stockholders who do 
not even know the specious purposes 
for which the proxies afe secured. 





Strike Right Affirmed 


The undercover propaganda seek- 
ing to curb by statute law the right of 
working men and women to refuse to 
sell the use of their labor power to 
profit-grabbing employers whenever 
the workers regard such action as nec- 
essary to promote their general eco- 
nomic welfare received two setbacks 
in labor laws enacted at the close of 
the 1934 session of the Seventy-third 
Congress. 

Limiting this inherent right is fre- 
quently sought by employers who pe- 
tition judges to issue injunctions re- 
straining workers from striking and 
vigorously conducting strikes. 

The first blow at the anti-strike 
scheme is found in the Crosser Amend- 
ment to the Railway Labor Law. 
After setting up machinery to guaran- 
tee the right of railroad employes to 
organize in bona fide unions without 
interference from employers and out- 
lining the enforcement procedure, the 
amendment says: 

“Provided, That nothing in this Act 
shall be construed to require an indi- 
vidual employe to render labor or 
service without his consent, nor shall 
anything in this Act be construed to 
make the quitting of his labor by an 
individual employe an illegal act; nor 
shall any court issue any process to 
compel the performance by an indi- 
vidual employe of such labor or service 
without his consent.” 

By this amendment, and without 
mincing words, the Congress of the 
United States plainly and positively 
informs judges of high and low degree 
that they are debarred by Federal law 






from issuing injunctions or other 
court orders which either directly or 
indirectly limit the right of railroad 
employes to strike. 

The second curb on those employer 
dictators, who would like to see Amer- 
ican workers chained by law to their 
tasks without the right to withhold 
their labor power whenever they see 
fit to do so, is contained in the La Fol- 
lette Amendment to the new Labor 
Disputes Act, which reads: 

“Nothing in this resolution shall 
prevent or impede or diminish in any 
way the right of employes to strike or 
engage in other concerted activities.” 

The right to strike is the right of 
working men and women to refuse to 
sell the use of their labor power—their 
power to create wealth and perform 
service—to those who own and con- 
trol industry, who buy it for the sole 
purpose of employing it to produce 
profits for the exclusive benefit of cou- 
pon clippers, dividend receivers and 
rent grabbers. .To limit this right in 
any way is to deprive the workers of 
their major final weapon of defense 
and offense in preserving their eco- 
nomic liberties. 

Congress did well in reaffirming the 
right of labor to refuse to work, to 
strike, whenever in labor’s belief the 
exercise of that right is absolutely 
necessary to protect and enlarge the 
workers’ economic liberties. 


Deaths in Industry Fall Off 
Slightly 


Albany, N. Y.—“Industrial” deaths 
in New York State in May are reported 
as 63 below the average for this month 
during the past five years, and 21 less 
than April. The reported deaths in in- 
dustry for May totaled an even 100. 

Deaths by industries in May were: 
Manufacturing, 28; construction, 9; 
transportation, 10; service industries, 
11; trade, 21; public utilities, 3; pub- 
lic employment, 10; mining, 5; agri- 
culture, 1. In two cases the industry 
was not reported. 
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Twenty-four deaths were caused by 
falls, 18 by automobile accidents and 
5 by railway accidents. Deaths from 
strains in handling objects were about 
half the monthly average from this 
cause. 

There were four elevator accidents. 
Two men fell down shafts, one was 
caught in a door and another was 
struck by the car. 

Only one death was caused by ma- 
chinery and one by a falling object. 





Churches Favor Collective 
Bargaining 


A strong argument in favor of col- 
lective bargaining and condemning 
shortsighted employers for opposing 
such a constructive method of adjust- 
ing labor disputes, is contained in the 
statement on “The Present State of 
Industrial Relations” issued by the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America. 

“The increasing tension between 
labor and management in some of the 
great industries of the nation creates 
a serious menace to civic order and 
social progress,” the statement said. 

“We have previously expressed our 
hearty endorsement of the policy of 
the federal government, embodied in 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
affirming the right of employes, as 
well as employers, to bargain collec- 
tively through persons freely chosen 
by themselves to represent their in- 
terests. 

“This principle has long been advo- 
cated by leading church and civic 
bodies and has been amply demon- 
strated in major industries as prac- 
ticable and desirable. 

“This is not class legislation, but a 
guarantee of rights without which 
labor cannot hope to maintain its 
standards against strongly organized 
aggregations of capital when there is 
conflict of interests. 

“Industry is in a much healthier 
state when workers and employers are 





alike organized with prescribed rights 
and accepted responsibilities. Among 
the responsibilities thus incurred by 
labor is the free admission to its mem- 
bership of competent workers without 
distinctions of nationality or race. 

“Serious conflict has arisen over the 
refusal of strong employing groups to 
recognize trade unions and their deter- 
mination to limit negotiations with 
labor to dealings with their own em- 
ployes. 

“The reasons for labor’s insistence 
upon a broad basis of organization and 
upon representation of the workers by 
persons chosen and paid by themselves 
are too plain for argument. 

“They are precisely the same rea- 
sons that impel employers to organize 
and to secure the ablest representa- 
tives of their own interests, chosen 
and paid by themselves. 

“We appeal for fair play in accord 
with the plain intent of an act of Con- 
gress and with a principle for which 
the churches have long contended. 

“When labor is denied the right of 
free choice of representatives and 
when employers refuse to deal with 
representatives so chosen, the spirit 
and purpose of justice and democracy 
are thwarted. 

“We make this appeal, however, not 
merely in the interest of what is 
known as collective bargaining but in 
the interest of democratic social prog- 
ress, which requires that the many 
functional groups of various types in 
modern society shall have scope for 
the development of standards and 
methods of action for which they may 
be properly held responsible. 

“That abuses of power have oc- 
curred on the part of labor as on the 
part of other groups may be freely 
admitted, but these can not be pleaded 
as excusing a denial of justice. 

“We are convinced that full recog- 
nition of social rights is the best assur- 
ance of responsible and wholesome so- 
cial action. It is for such recognition 
that we urgently appeal.” 
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The Strangest of Animals 


Man is a weird creature. He can 
weigh the stars, measure the climate 
of the planets, hold a stop-watch on 
the speed of light and compute the 
dimensions of the universes—for we 
have several universes now, not just 
one. But he doesn’t know what to do 
with a few extra bushels of wheat 
when his neighbors are hungry. 

Some astronomers the other day 
announced that at last they had been 
able to analyze the atmosphere of the 
outer planets—Jupiter, Saturn, Ur- 
anus and Neptune. There was no 
oxygen in it. Oxygen forms nearly 20 
per cent of the atmosphere of the 
earth, and all life processes as we 
know them depend on this element. 
These great outer planets, therefore, 
must be destitute of anything that we 
would recognize as life. 

Man has learned these things, in 
spite of difficulties that at first sight 
seem utterly insurmountable. But he 
hasn’t learned, so far, to make a decent 
distribution of surplus food; and in 
our country alone, he keeps 10,000,000 
people idle and hungry in the midst of 
the most generous resources. What 
a fantastic, unaccountable animal he 
is, to be sure! 





Railway Pension $90,000,000 
Fund 


Cleveland, Ohio.—The last step in 
perfecting a nation-wide pension sys- 
tem for millions of railway employes 
was taken on June 30, when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at Washington signed 
the legislation on this subject en- 
acted by the recent session of Con- 
gress. 

In commenting on the law, Alexan- 
der F. Whitney of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Trainmen, who retired as 
chairman of the Railway Labor Ex- 
ecutives Association, said: 

“The pension act is the finest piece 
of railroad legislation since the eight- 
hour day was achieved in 1916. 


“Railroad men feel that they have 
obtained two very wonderful conces- 
sions in the wage restoration and the 
pension legislation. The first in- 
creases our purchasing power by 
$4,000,000 a month, and on the basis 
of May pay rolls, will mean an in- 
crease of $16,000,000 monthly by 
next April. 

“The pension law, which becomes 
effective in 90 days, will permit the 
retirement of 100,Q00 men this year 
alone. Not only will this take care 
of the men who have broken down 
in railroad service, but it will help 
the unemployment problem by ele- 
vating the young man who is looking 
for the opportunity to work.” 

The pensions legislation provides 
for deduction of 2 per cent from 
workers’ salaries and 4 per cent from 
carriers’ pay rolls to set up a fund 
which is expected to consist of at 
least $90,000,000 a year. 

This fund will be administered by 
a three-man commission to be ap- 
pointed by the President. One com- 
missioner will be selected from rail- 
road labor, one from management 
and the third will represent the 
public. 

Men will be eligible for retirement 
upon reaching the age of 65, comple- 
tion of 30 years’ service with a car- 
rier, or for disability. The amount of 
their pension wil! depend upon their 
previous earnings, but is not to ex- 
ceed $120 a month or more than two- 
thirds of their average salary. 

Mr. Whitney explained that many 
of the carriers have had retirement 
pension systems of their own, but the 
new legislation creates a universal 
method taking in all carriers. 


What Next? 


Petroleum carbon is just coming 
into use as another rival of coal. It is 
a petroleum by-product, the residue 
left in stills after completion of the 
refining process. Crushed into pea to 
egg sizes, it is used for domestic 
heating purposes. 
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Unemployment Undermines 
Health 


The Milbank Memorial Foundation 
has published a study of the effects 
of depression on health. A survey of 
3,000 workingmen’s families in 
Cleveland, Syracuse and Baltimore 
shows that in 1929 the average an- 
nual income of this group was 
$1,700; by 1932 this had shrunk to 
an average of $900. In 1929 only 
one-third of these families had less 
than $1,200; in 1932 three-fourths 
of them had less, and one-fifth were 
on relief. As income largely controls 
the material side of life, the conse- 
quences of this huge decline is a 
problem with which we shall have to 
deal in the coming years. And yet 
we have only clues to the effects of 
insufficient foods, inadequate cloth- 
ing and housing, the worry and 
struggles due to unemployment. 

Many who have been watching 
the death rate as an index to this 
problem have been baffled by the fact 
that it has actually been declined. 
This has led some to say that depres- 
sion improves public health. At least 
it shows that depression has not so 
far killed very many of our popula- 
tion, concluded Dr. Edgar Syden- 
stricker, who directed the survey. 
However, he warns health experts no 
longer depend upon death rates alone 
as an index to health—extent of ill 
health and resistance to disease are 
at least of equal significance. To 
throw light on this aspect, the study 
was made. The survey included: a 
record of economic history and mor- 
tality covering 1928-32 and the oc- 
currence of illness during a three- 
month period in 1933; examination 
of school children in two cities to de- 
termine the relation between their 
nutritional status and fluctuations in 
family income; a study of diets of 
1,200 families in ten cities. 

Dr. Sydenstricker reports these 
highly significant facts paralleling 


depression consequences: the sick- 
ness rates were more than 50 per 
cent higher in families whose in- 
comes had dropped sharply in the de- 
pression. Illness rate varied with the 
degree of unemployment for family 
members — highest where members 
were totally unemployed, dropping 
where members were employed part- 
time, and falling to the lowest rate 
where workers are employed ful! 
time. That the highest rate of sick- 
ness occurred in families whose in- 
comes were most seriously curtailed 
and where unemployment continued 
for the longest period, may be ac- 
cepted as an index to the effect of un- 
employment on health. Where the 
family income had been cut sharply, 
the survey showed definitely a food 
supply under the minimum for ade- 
quate physical maintenance. Fami- 
lies on relief who received food or- 
ders maintained better dietary stand- 
ards. This is due perhaps to the de- 
sire of a family to maintain their out- 
ward standards which contribute to 
self-respect even at the detriment of 
the more private essentials of health. 
Here we have an alternative that is 
not simple—selection between those 
things which maintain spirit and per- 
sonality and those things which main- 
tain body and health. It is a choice 
which has potential consequences to 
the individuals concerned and to so- 
ciety. 

We have but few indexes to show 
us the social consequences of our eco- 
nomic and political forces, which 
make it extremely difficult to give 
consideration to such factors in our 
policy making. There are always 
ready excuses to disregard unre- 
corded or intangible forces. The Mil- 
bank study is especially welcome as a 
contribution to this field—Federa- 
tionist. 





The gods we worship write their 
names on our faces. 
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(By J. M. GILLESPIE) of | 
ant 
A BILL to regulate the transportation of passengers and property in je 
interstate and foreign commerce, and other purposes, by motor carriers hel 
on public highways was again introduced at this session of Congress. kin 
This is nothing new to our membership, for during the past nine years fai 
or longer, bills have been presented trying to regulate this form of trans- to 
portation. The railroads were the chief sponsors of the bill, in the first nat 
place, and most likely are again. Then some of the large trucking com- yo 
panies thought it would be a good way to put some of the small truckmen bes 
out of their way because they were doing the work at such low rates wt 
that no one in the business could make any money. Now a bill of this tal 
kind, or along this line, will be passed by Congress some day—not just Ja 
yet, perhaps—and there is not any doubt but what it will hurt many of 
our members as well as a large number of truckmen. There is also not 
any question in our minds but what the railroads will buy up as many B 
of the large trucking concerns as they will need to protect the railroad 
business in the handling of freight, as well as passengers. If this happens lin 
you may then rest assured that a large part of the over-the-road freight kn 
hauling will go back to the rails except where it is just overnight hauls Of 
and that will go express, or faster, if possible. Under those conditions we 
our men will not suffer so much as they will still have the hauling from Ke 
freight houses, as they now have, and a whole lot more will go back to 1S 
freight trains under a new system which without any doubt will follow in 
the adoption of a law of this kind. Now when business becomes normal, th 
or gets back to the old peak, our roads will be so crowded with trucks and pe 
trailers that it will make travel very slow and every state in the Union fo 
will have to put on a heavy road tax, both federal and state, for the pe 
upkeep of the roads, which would be burned up in a short while due to 
the fact there will be three or four times as much business done by trucks | 
as there is today. Then national highways for trucks only would be in - 
order and the construction of these highways would be almost as expensive to 
as the construction of new railroad beds, with stone, sand, cement and ai 


steel taking the place of rails. This expense would be so great that the ti 
government could not allow it to go that far, but if the railroads own 


and operate their own trucks, they may place a cement bed alongside their . 
rails for short hauls and thus keep off the regular highways. I think w 
that most all of the highway trucking companies are today opposed to this 

bill and, of course, will be looking for our help in every way. We have di 
always helped the business in every way we could so that it would also th 
be a help to our membership. There are altogether too many trucking Ww 


companies engaged in this work who want for themselves every cent that 
comes out of the business, paying just as little as they possibly can to 
the drivers and others working for them. Also until the blanket code was 
adopted they worked their men a ridiculous number of hours both day ‘ 
and night, and no doubt some are still doing it, as those employed by 
them will not tell for fear of losing their jobs, even though they are not 


very good or pay them very much. For that reason no one can help . 
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them and they will not join the union in their district. Being afraid of 
losing their jobs for joining the union is not due to the depression, which 
we hope we are now coming out of, as this same fear existed in the minds 
of some men even during the late war when men could get jobs any time 
and almost at their own price. So to men of that kind a law like the 
NRA, which gives them the right to organize, does not make any differ- 
ence, as they are selfish and will not take any kind of a chance towards 
helping themselves or those with whom they work. Truckmen of the. 
kind mentioned above will hide behind those who are organized and pay 
fair wages, then expect to get all the help possible from us; always ready 
to take advantage of everything but never willing to pay. Our Inter- 
national Executive Board has not taken action on this bill as yet but 
you may rest assured we will be on the side we believe will be for the 
best interest of our membership and our International Union, no matter 
what the other side may think about it. Congress adjourned without 
taking action on this bill at this session but it will be taken up again in 
January, 1935. 


TV yY¥ 


Back a few weeks ago the newspapers were carrying all kinds of head- 
lines about this or that strike and there was always to be found the little 
knock against the union and the favorable word for the employers’ side. 
Of course we know as well as does the editor who the advertisers are and 
we never expect anything else from the hewspapers when a strike is on. 
However, union men and their friends can all read about who the strike 
is against because the name of the firm having the trouble is always out 
in front and that is where union men and women have a chance to play 
the game with any firm that will not be fair with its employes by not 
patronizing the firm or by refusing to purchase the products they have 
for sale during or even after the strike is over, for unless the strike is 
won one hundred per cent they will make every employe who went out 
on strike get down on his knees and will humiliate him in every possible 
way. 

Therefore, whenever you or your wife run across any of their prod- 
ucts on the counters of the different stores or when the peddler comes 
to your door with them, just pass them up and tell the clerks in the store 
and the peddler why you are doing it. In this way these firms will, in 
time, hear about it as well as feel the result through their pocketbooks 
and bank accounts and it may make them sit up and take notice. They 
will, at least, realize that the workers, and their friends, are becoming 
wiser as they grow older. 

A much better and surer way to accomplish this end would be to 
demand the union label, because when you purchase an article bearing 
the union label, you will know that fair conditions prevailed where it 
was made. Try both these systems from now on and help the union. 


TF 


Tue Reforestation Work Bill passed by Congress on the recommendation 
of the President, which is intended to help give work to the unemployed, 
is a worthwhile measure and will do a lot of good for those who have 
been unable to find anything to do in their line of work or, in fact, 
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employment of any kind. As an emergency act we have no complaint to 
make against it and we are willing to help our government in every way 
that we possibly can to get out of this terrible depression. Nevertheless, 
we cannot help but think what it means for us in the future, for we can 
only judge the future from what has happened in the past. 

In this work plenty of chauffeurs will be needed and of course men 
entering this work will be trained to be chauffeurs, as thousands of men 
were trained during the war, men who never before in their lives dreamed 
they would be chauffeurs and work at it for a living. However, many 
of those men, on returning from the war, continued in this work wherever 
they could get it because, in many instances, their old jobs were gone 
or the wages being paid were so low there was not any inducement for 
them to return’ to their old line of work and many of them wanted a 
change, anyway, and liked driving a car. 

This new work for unemployed young men between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five will make many “Jacks of all trades and, per- 
haps, masters of none,” and many employers will be looking to hire them 
at small wages. Also, when there happens to be any kind of a labor 
dispute or there is a strike on after these men return from the forests 
they will be offered the jobs of men on strike. 


This, perhaps, may not be any fault of the Government, but with 
so many in this country as well as throughout the entire world idle for 
so long and not enough of work for all, the employers will take advantage 
of everything and anything so long as it enables them to carry out their 
point and at the same time make money for them. 

Let us hope these men when they return from the reforestation 
camps and obtain employment that they will join the union which has 
jurisdiction over the class of work at which they become engaged, be- 
cause everyone knows that the workers who belonged to unions were 
successful in holding their wages and working conditions much longer 
than did the unorganized workers and when they did have to accept a 
reduction in wages the cuts were not nearly so large as the ones which 
the unorganized workers were compelled to take. The codes may make 
a big difference and the employers who are always looking for the cheap 
man may find themselves out of luck, at least we hope so. 


TTT 


Our NEW MEMBERS in some cities seem to believe that just as soon as 
they join a union they immediately become all-powerful and can do as 
they please no matter who it affects and that the agreement is only a 
scrap of paper. 


Now when an agreement is signed for a stated length of time, all local 
unions affiliated with our International must carry out said agreement 
in every detail until its expiration. Local unions that will not live strictly 
to their contract and obey our laws cannot remain a part of our Inter- 
national Union. The same applies to members of our local unions who 
break the agreement by going out on strike. On the other hand, if the 
employer breaks the agreement the local votes to strike his place at once. 
So, you who have just joined our union, be fair and live to our laws 
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whether your local is in this country or in Canada, and don’t destroy what 
it has taken others over thirty years to build up. 

You do not have any right to tell the employer the number of men 
he shall hire or how many helpers he shall use. All that you have to do 
is to do an honest day’s work and if the return is not enough for the 
employer he can give you more help if he wants to do so. If you are 
given more work than you can do during the regular working hours and 
you have to work overtime, you should receive pay for the overtime. At 
any rate, you can take your case before your local union or to your 
Business Agent, but do not break your agreement by going on strike. 


7 Oe 


Tuat PART of Mr. Eastman’s, Co-ordinator of Railroads, report about 
railroads being taken over and operated by the Government—not just 
now, of course—but his words to the effect that it will have to be done 
for the benefit of the government and the public, as well as the investors, 
surely makes good reading for the Railroad Brotherhoods, who have, in 
recent years, declared for government ownership. 

This attitude of the Brotherhoods is due, of course, to the fact that 
many of the railroad workers have been laid off during the depression. 
It may not, however, work out so good in so far as making more work for 
their members because he recommends that a board of five members be 
appointed to handle the affairs of railroads all over the country, this 
board to have full power to act, so the members may not be as well off 
as they are now when their wage scales and all other troubles they may 
have are handled by the Railroad Labor Board, and this will apply to the 
new Railroad Board just created by Congress. This can all be done by 
the board under new ownership, but under a board of the kind recom- 
mended by Mr. Eastman, which board would no doubt work hard to try 
to show profits, it might mean a good many jobs, high and low, being 
done away with and the public made to like the service whether good 
or bad. 

Of course, our organization will be on the lookout for this bill, as 
the chances are it will also make a lot of difference to many of our mem- 
bers who do railroad work day in and day out. We feel if the Government 
takes over the railroads they will then be run on principles somewhat 
similar to those existing in the Post Office Department, since there will 
not be any competitors, and that might be bad for many of our over-the- 
road trucking companies. Anyway, time will tell and in this day any- 
thing is liable to happen. 


TOF OF 


M ISS FRANCES PERKINS, Secretary of Labor and a member of President 
Roosevelt’s cabinet, while addressing the delegates to the convention of 
the United Mine Workers of America last winter, paid a high tribute to 
the late John Mitchell, former president of that organization. She said 
he was her friend and had taught her many things concerning Labor 
and what it stands for; that he was an outstanding man in the Labor 
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Movement of his time. This she said was never doubted by anyone and 
he was loved by all who knew him. Many of the delegates to the conven- 
tion had perhaps never met John Mitchell and did not know him, but his 
work in the field of Labor will live forever. 


TOF 


When YOU FIND persons who are very much opposed to their employes 
joining a union, you will also find them presenting all kinds of arguments 
and reasons to justify the stand they are taking, but we all know the 
real side to their story. They are cheap to begin with and will be cheap 
to the end; never did pay a decent wage for work performed and never 
will until they are made to do so. The only way found so far to make 
them do it is to organize and stay organized, putting up a strong front and 
a good hard fight until your men get what rightfully belongs to them. 

The larger the company the farther away from the workers is the 
man, or men, who give the orders to discharge the employes because they 
are union men and to break up the organization. In many instances today, 
orders of this kind come from interests in the financial district and what 
a howl was put up by those same people when a new law was presented 
to Congress for enactment, which law was intended to protect the people 
of this country who make investments. Telegrams, by the ton, almost, 
were sent to Senators and Congressmen. Yes, we feel sure we are right 
in our guess that President Roosevelt also received many. Those people 
were organized but they lost because the President stood out strong, 
fearless and courageous and could not be stopped from signing the bill. 
They were not fighting some half-starved working men, women and 
children who were trying to organize a union which would better their 
conditions now and for the future. 


TTF 


Waar IS NEEDED most in every one of our local unions throughout the 
United States and Canada is loyalty and co-operation. It is needed more 
today than ever before because the eyes of the employers are on you and 
your unions more than ever before. This applies to the old unions as 
well as the new ones. Organization is in the air and has been for a year 
and how you act and how square and fair you are will be in your favor 
in the future. Men who would not heretofore meet with your committee 
or your business representative are now talking over agreements and are 
willing to go along with the times and in the best interest of the industry 
of which we are all a part. So, be sure and see after you make an 
agreement that it is carried out to the very last line and word. Your 
agreement is your word of honor and your bond and must be lived to 
strictly until its expiration. If you do not do so the public will be against 
you and the International cannot, and will not, grant you help in any form. 
We claim the employer has no right to break his agreement with us and 
the same rule applies to our unions. 


TFT 
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E ARE still hearing the cry of general strike throughout the country. 

In spite of the fact that all general strikes which have taken place 
within the past twenty, or more, years turned out—as the saying goes— 
to be flops, does not seem to make much difference to those advocating 
general strikes, although they cause only great suffering for all who 
engage in them. Our organization has never been in favor of the general 
strike and we have never, so far, asked any other organization to call 
out any of its members to aid us when we were in trouble. New unions 
sometimes think a general strike will put them over the hill but they are 
mistaken. It is true that sometimes when there is a strike of another 
craft on in certain districts it makes it unsafe for our membership who 
are endeavoring to carry on with their regular work. In such cases the . 
employers usually realize the danger and seldom, if ever, request their 
employes to go where there is any chance of the driver getting hurt or 
the equipment being destroyed. Should our members stop work every 
time some other group of workers are on strike we would be out about 
all the time. An assessment paid by those working to help the men on 
strike will have more effect towards helping the workers and cause the 
employer who will not be fair to his employes ten times more worry than 
all the general strikes ever advertised. 


Vv v.¥ 


ITHIN the last month or so we have received letters from men who 

were at one time members in good standing in local unions affiliated 
with our International Union and for a while during that time were what 
could be called good members, but a change came over them and they 
decided the local officers were wrong; that the laws of the International 
and the by-laws of the local were also out of step, at least, with their 
plans. As a result of their actions, in one case, the charter was revoked. 
In the other case, the union is still going along but it has had a hard 
fight on its hands for several years. 

The men who were members of the local whose charter was revoked 
are now writing letters—almost wet with tears—to the General Executive 
Board, asking that they be forgiven; admit they were wrong and promise 
it will never occur again if they are only given another chance. Why? 
Because the men who followed them are now getting wise to the fact 
that all is not gold that glitters; that they were following men who made 
the fight because they wanted the business agent’s job. They now want 
to come back into our organization, but what about the men who were 
right and stuck to the end, who lost their jobs and their cards when the 
charter was revoked? They are forgotten by these letter writers but they 
are not forgotten by the International Union and will not be if ever a 
settlement is made. 

The International is not in a hurry to settle and never will settle 
unless one can be reached in the right way. It is true that as a rule the 
rank and file are O. K. and want to be right, but are a little timid and 
afraid of the loud-speaker. Yes, even the employer who went along with 
this group feeling, at first, that he had gained something, now that he 
has gotten the worst of it, seemingly, would like to let go. They will 
have to put it down as a poor guess on their part and charge it to loss 
and bitter experience. To make a long story short, the letters are on file 
in this office and will be answered whenever the General Executive Board 
orders the office to do so. Any man, or set of men, who help to break 
up their union are worse than any scabs that ever lived, especially when 
all they were looking for was a job for themselves. These men may be 
real sorry, but we doubt it. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


S, Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
47% , Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
? “Tatch Charms 1.50 apiece 


g 
All orders should : 4 0 Secretary of the Local Union to 


by 
THOMAS .'4  JGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 























